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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HIS ISSUE of SHANE is somewhat abbreviated, along with a 

host of other items involved in national consumption. After 

the war we hope to return to something like our normal dimen- 
sions and program. 

Frederick Sommer is minister of the church of Christ at Parsons, 
Kansas, and is an associate editor of the American Christian Review. 
He has filled pulpits of importance, both in Canada and the United 
States. He is the son of Daniel Sommer, former editor and proprietor 
of the oldest weekly journal among the Disciples of Christ. Originally 
known as the American Christian Review, later as the Octographic 
Review and the Apostolic Review, the journal is now published under 
its original title. The one authentic file of this historic magazine is 
now in the library of the Butler University School of Religion. 

Dr. Janet Macdonald is the Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature in Butler University. She took her A. B. at Morningside 
College, her A. M. at the University of Illinois, and her Ph. D. at Bryn 
Mawr College. She has been at the head of the Greek Department at 
sutler since the school moved to its present location in North Indi- 
anapolis in 1928. 

James A. Tate is a graduate of Milligan College, Tennessee and 
has been president of the American University of Harriman, Tennes- 
see and the Tate School for Boys at Shelbyville, Tennessee. He has 
his A. B. and A. M. degrees from Milligan. He has been especially 
prominent in temperance and prohibition circles and has held some of 
the highest positions in the gift of Prohibition Party and Anti-Saloon 
League. While a layman, he has been constantly active in church work 
and his article in this issue of SHANE is in the nature of a personal 
confession. 

Norton F. Brand, Consul of the United States of America 
(retired), had opportunity during this period of active service to ob- 
serve the importance of some knowledge of ecclesiastical law. His 
article in this issue of SHANE is written upon the basis of this experi- 
ence. He now lives at Potsdam, New York. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes is head of the Department of Christian Min- 
istries and Professor of the Psychology and the Philosophy of Religion 
in Butler University. He has his Ph. D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania and his earned Th. D. from the Episcopal Theological 
School. He is the author of a number of books, including Controlled 
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Power, The Mind of St. Paul, and numerous psychological studies. 
He has been Dean of the State College of Pennsylvania and President 
of Drake University. His brief analysis of Dr. A. C. Garnett’s new 
text on philosophy of religion is only a part of a more extended study 
which we hope to publish later. Dr. Garnett, it will be recalled, was 
formerly Professor of Psychology of Religion in Butler University, 
and is now a member of the staff in philosophy at the University of 


Wisconsin. 
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NINETEEN FORTY-TWO IN RETROSPECT 
Tue WorLD SITUATION 


INETEEN hundred and forty-two was a year of crisis both for 
the Axis and for the Democracies. The leaders of the former 
knew that unless they could administer a knock-out blow to 

their enemies during the year, the prospects for their success would 
approach the vanishing point. On the other hand, the United Nations 
knew that unless they could hold their enemies in check during the year, 
the prospects of victory would be at least long delayed and might even 
disappear altogether. The Russians in spite of considerable successes 
achieved during the winter months, had not been able to break the Hitler 
defenses to any serious degree before the campaign of 1942 was over. 
The German High Command decided to stake everything upon a drive 
to the Caucasus oil fields where the campaign might be prolonged to 
an extent impossible in the frigid sectors of Leningrad and Moscow. 
The Germans began to push forward in May, but were held up for 
several weeks by the stubborn resistance at Sebastopol which refused 
to surrender and compelled its captors to pay a larger price in men and 
munitions than the fortress was really worth. This obstinate resistance 
reached its culmination in the siege of Stalingrad which practically 
without special defenses, held out through the summer and fall. The 
Russian defense, probably according to plan, thus slowed down the Ger- 
mans until the objectives of the campaign were unrealizable. This 
means that they will have to defend along the front during the winter 
months when communications are especially difficult to keep up. 


In the Asiatic theater after the disaster of Pearl Harbor and the 
sinking of a large part of the English Navy, the Japanese had a clear 
field which led them to the borders of India and Australia. United 
Nations resistance stiffened during the summer after the English sur- 
rendered at Singapore and what was left of the American forces in 
the Philippines also was taken over at Bataan and Corregidor. Later 
the Americans defeated the Japanese fleet in the Coral Sea and at 
Midway Island. Offensives were later conducted in New Guinea and 
the Solomon Islands. The Chinese made progress during the year and 
the Russians managed to maintain their status of neutrality with Japan 
in spite of what was happening elsewhere in the world. 

In Africa the British attempted an onward drive, but were checked 
by Marshall Rommel, who drove his forces almost to Alexandria. The 
Free French Forces made progress in various parts of the African 
Continent. All of South America broke off friendly relations with the 
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Axis, with the exception of Chile and Argentina, where strict neutrality 
was observed by the authorities. 


2, RusstAN UNDERSTANDING 


— 


The Russians, by their direct resistance to the German War Ma- 
chine not only covered themselves with glory, from a nationalistic point 
of view, but also placed the United Powers under a debt of gratitude 
which cannot easily be repaid. A few years ago, Stalin and Com- 
munism were anathema throughout England and the United States. 
While there is no Anglo-American enthusiasm for a Communal organi- 
zation of society, there is a great deal of admiration for the manner 
in which the Russian dictator and his associates have carried on the 
war. The constant insistence upon a Western Front by the Russians 
was probably a clever bit of propaganda intended to deceive the Ger- 
mans, in order that more troops might be kept away from the eastern 
front but both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt no doubt understood 
the technique. The American and English publics did not interpret it 
so easily, and raised considerable disturbance on that account. Eventu- 
ally the situation became clarified and the Russians, as well as the rest 
of us, breathed considerably easier. Nevertheless, when Premier Stalin 
went on the air in October, to say that the Russians had been bearing 
the brunt of the war, and that they had earned thereby a considerable 
place at the peace table, nobody in this country or Europe felt disposed 
to deny the justice of his claim. 

3. GANDHI AND AMERICA 

The problem of India has loomed much larger on the American 
horizon than has been apparent in the public press. Mr. Willkie did 
not visit the country, doubtless because of the tenseness of the situation, 
but he had a good deal to say about the question of Indian independence, 
in his report to the American people on October’ 26. Previously Mr. 
Louis Fisher in a series of articles published in The Nation, had attacked 
the attitude of the British government toward the Indian Nationals. 
Mr. Fisher insisted that Sir Stafford Cripps had been let down by some- 
body in his own government, so that it was impossible for him to carry 
through the negotiations in accordance with the original plan. The 
feeling in America has been that India must come under the terms of 
the United Charter along with all other races and peoples, and that any 
attempt to hold a country like this under subjection is foreign to the 
ideals of conduct upon which the coming world order must be built. 
The general impression has been that President Roosevelt and most of 
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the leaders at Washington agree with this position but have not been 
able to say so, for diplomatic reasons. Few people will deny that Mr. 
Willkie spoke so bluntly without at least some kind of understanding 
with Washington. Beyond any doubt, the Indian situation is tremend- 
ously important, not only because of the significance of India itself, but 
also because of the influence of India upon Russia, China, Turkey and 
most of the peoples in the Orient. 


4. THE LAND OF SILENT PEOPLE 


Robert St. John, the well known war correspondent, has written 
an unforgettable book concerning the revolt of Jugo-Slavia and the 
conquest of Greece and Crete in 1941. He styles the work From the 
Land of Silent People. Like most books written by reporters, it is 
sketchy, highly colored, and decidedly melodramatic. One must dis- 
count all such publications to get at the facts. Nevertheless, after the 
most liberal deductions have been made, the story is one of unblemished 
horror. The bombing of hospital trains and bases, the sheer murder of 
the peasants by the mechanized German detachments, the reign of terror 
which existed everywhere in the countries which were so swiftly over- 
run, all put together constitute an indictment of modern warfare which 
is simply unanswerable. Such a gigantic evil must never again torment 
and destroy the human race. At all costs, we must build a structure of 
international justice which will effectively outlaw this terrible scourge 
of mankind. Mr. St. John’s book, like Shirer’s Berlin Diary and other 
works portraying what is actually going on in the world, should be read 
by young people everywhere in order that they may set their faces like 
steel against any revival of the old ways of thinking after the war. 


5. NIEMOLLER AND CHRISTIAN UNION 


Pastor Martin Niemoller’s last book of sermons has attracted a 
great deal of attention in America. Perhaps the most significant ad- 
dress in the collection is upon the subject of Christian union. Niemdller 
has caught the significance of the ecumenical idea and this sermon ex- 
presses his interpretation of what the world-wide program of the church 
should be. He rightly holds that the church universal must be one and 
that our membership in this, which is after all the true church, is more 
important than our affiliation with any denominational body. While 
the German martyr does not attempt any critical or detailed analysis of 
what form the church should assume after the war, he does indicate that 
it must be a free church in a free world. Niemédller is classified as a 
Nazi from the political point of view, but the spirit of this sermon is 
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certainly as democratic as any American Baptist or Disciple could enun- 
ciate. The clear implication of Niemoller’s attitude on union is that the 
German Christians whom he represents will be ready to go forward in 
the ecumenical movement along with their English and American 
brethren after the war. It is statements of this kind which help to pre- 
serve one’s optimism at a time when the general outlook is certainly 
dark enough. Niemoller is, of course, a prisoner and is being perse- 
cuted by the Nazi regime. It is safe to say that he does not stand alone 
in Germany in spite of the efforts of the Germans to suppress him. 
It is in Germans like him that we find the ground for a durable and last- 
ing peace when the present hostilities have been completed. Lacking 
citizens of this kind, the Axis powers will compel the United Nations 
to make their countries an armed camp until a citizenry capable of nor- 
mal and rational negotiation with other peoples can be developed. 


6. THE PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 

The apathy of the Protestant churches, and to a considerable ex- 
tent the Roman Catholic Church also, toward the tragic world situation 
came in for much comment and criticism during 1941. The feeling of 
many leading citizens of this country was that the church has practically 
abdicated her leadership and that her voice will not be significant here- 
after either for the war or for the peace which will follow. Many of 
the denominational bodies tended to confirm this impression by ineffec- 
tive or halfhearted pronouncements at their national gatherings during 
the early part of the year. Realizing the danger of the situation, a group 
of American churchmen representing many of the leading ministers 
and educators of the country published a signed statement indicating 
the active interest of organized Christianity in the present crisis. 
Among the signatories of this document were the president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the leading bishops 
in most of the episcopal bodies, the moderators and ex-moderators of 
the more democratic groups and a host of prominent educators in the 
colleges and seminaries of the nation. The Roman Catholic Church 
issued a similar statement representing a large part of their clergy. The 
“Protestant Manifesto” was widely circulated and undoubtedly helped 
the situation although it could not entirely eliminate outside criticism. 
It was characteristic of the rank and file, both clerical and lay members, 
that the Manifesto received little attention. Most isolationist and paci- 
fist leaders did not take the trouble to attack it. It did furnish an 
answer to critics like the editors of Fortune and of The New Republic, 
who had been levelling their guns against the inactivity of the church 
for a good many months. 
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7, CRITICISM FROM The New Republic 


The New Republic is generally regarded as one of the liberal and 
progressive journals of contemporary American thought. Founded 
during the first World War and maintained for many years largely by 
the generosity of Mrs. Straight, an American heiress, the journal in 
question soon achieved an international reputation by reason of the 
character of its critical work. Walter Lippman was one of its first 
editors and other writers of similar merit gave its pages distinction 
and quality. The paper has never been antithetical to religion but has 
always felt free to analyze any contemporary ecclesiastical phenomena 
which appeared to demand attention. For example, it published a series 
of articles dealing with the Roman Catholic censorship of the movies in 
a rather devastating but on the whole judicious way. It also attacked 
Roman Catholic propaganda when it became peculiarly notorious in 
certain states and not infrequently denounced Protestant bigotry and 
intolerance, especially in connection with the election of 1928. During 
the past year The New Republic played up a criticism of the church’s 
indifference to current affairs by Stanley High, an important figure 
in current religious circles. Mr. High flayed organized Christianity 
with vigor and almost with venom, not hesitating to call names when he 
thought it would do any good. He helped to produce the “Protestant 
Manifesto” and caused a considerable shaking of dry bones in many 
religious quarters. The New Republic naturally received its share of 
attack, but here again the tendency was to ignore rather than to answer 
the criticism. 


8. War RATIONING IN AMERICA 


The American people are beginning to realize that they are at war. 
During 1942, rationing was started in earnest and people began to 
tighten their belts a little. Sugar allotments were set up throughout the 
nation without causing any great discomfort, since the saccharine pro- 
vision was really ample for everybody. Then came gasoline rationing 
in the east, to be followed by similar restrictions throughout the country. 
[ven this curtailment was not due to a shortage of gasoline, but to a 
desire to save rubber, and perhaps incidentally, to save life and conges- 
tion on the highway. Later items placed on the ban were coffee and 
meat, although no real hardship was involved in these cases. In spite 
of all efforts, the inflationary spiral continued to mount in 1942. Price 
ceilings did not prevent essential goods from soaring a hundred per cent 
in most retail markets. The lack of patriotism involved in this infla- 
tionary movement was only matched by ignorance as to its meaning. 
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The majority of the American electors remained provincial, isolationist, 
and quite unaware of the tragic quality of their indifference to the 
world situation. Only a miracle can save them from a new and more 
frightful deflation after the war is over. 


g. THE STATESMANSHIP OF MR. SOONG 


One of the most important addresses delivered during 1942 was 
that of Mr. T. V. Soong upon the occasion of the anniversary celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Chinese Republic. Mr. Soong is the brother 
of Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek and a member of what is perhaps the 
most illustrious family in China. He has had wide experience as a 
statesman, and his message was peculiarly appropriate to-the occasion 
upon which it was delivered. It was heard over a large network and 
produced numerous and favorable reactions throughout America. Mr. 
Soong argued for the establishment of international order, for the 
application of the Atlantic Charter to the Orient, for greater and more 
sympathetic interest in China, and, most important of all, for beginning 
now in working toward the new international program which must be 
set up after the war. He argued very persuasively against postpone- 
ment of all efforts toward world organization until the cessation of hos- 
tilities. In his judgment, the failure to maintain peace after the last war 
was largely due to our delay in setting up the machinery. Moreover, 
such an organization would tend to create greater unity among the 
United Nations than exists at present, and this would unquestionably 
help to win the war. Mr. Soong spoke clearly, using excellent English, 
and was heard by a good many millions of Americans. 


10. THE RESURGENCE OF Mr. WILLKIE 


Wendell Willkie, who was defeated by President Roosevelt in 
1940, has consistently supported the idea of internationalism and the 
Roosevelt foreign policy. He made a trip by air in October, 1942, which 
took him practically around the world and upon which he reported in 
a nation-wide hook-up early in November of 1942. Mr. Willkie, whom 
a good many people regarded as the mouthpiece of Mr. Roosevelt on 
matters which the latter felt impolitic to discuss, attacked imperialism 
in every form, called for more help for China and Russia, asked that 
the scope of the Atlantic Charter be broadened, and that independence 
be granted India at the earliest possible date. He emphasized the need 
for international organization and agreed substantially with Mr. Soong 
in the necessity for setting it up at once. Mr. Willkie’s speech made 
a profound impression in America, where many people began to look 
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upon him as the logical leader of the nation in the event of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s retirement. It appears to be uncertain whether he would run 
again for president on the Republican or on the Democratic ticket. Al- 
though the titular Republican leader, many of his own party were op- 
posed to him, while many Democrats regarded him as the logical suc- 
cessor to Mr. Roosevelt. It is still two years until 1944, and many 
things may happen to change the political outlook during that period. 


11. THE NovEMBER [ELECTIONS IN AMERICA 


\Vhile Great Britain has practically declared a moratorium on elec- 
tions until after the war, the United States continues with its traditional 
policy of choosing a new Congress every two years. With very few 
exceptions, off-year elections tend to go against the party in power. 
The reason for this is simple enough. The individuals in office must 
inevitably displease a good many applicants for patronage, and these 
people, along with their friends, are sure to vote against the party in 
power. The vote is moreover usually very light, as many people do not 
take the trouble, or in wartime are unable, to go to the polls. In the 
1942 election the Republicans made more than these seasonal gains, al- 
though they failed to capture either the Senate or the House. There 
was no organized opposition to the war by any party and the new legis- 
lators are all pledged to carry on the war just as vigorously as it would 
have been prosecuted by the people whom they defeated. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, and certainly not at all reassuring, that nearly all 
the old time isolationists got back to Washington, while many forward- 
looking men, like Senator Norris of Nebraska, were defeated. The 
prize illustration in this particular was doubtless Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
who was opposed by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Willkie and Thomas EF. 
Dewey, the successful Republican candidate for governor of New York. 
Mr. Fish, who comes from Mr. Roosevelt’s own district, won handily, 
despite all of his opposition. He had long been an isolationist and was 
accused of Fascist leanings in the bargain. He put up an appeal that his 
district should not allow outsiders to dictate as to their representatives 
in Congress, and his constituency appears to have taken his view of the 
matter. Mr. Fish was not the only isolationist returned to power. 
Senator Brooks of Illinois, one of the most blatant provincialists in 
Congress, got back by a fairly substantial majority, while Senator 
Brown of Michigan, who supported the President’s farm policy 
throughout, was defeated by his Republican opponents. The total vote 
cast throughout the nation was very light. This was due in part to the 
absence of the enlisted men from the polls, and of many others, both 
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men and women, who were engaged in defense industries and did not 
leave their work to vote. People living outside of America no doubt mis- 
understood the election results, which certainly did not indicate a dis- 
approval of the war or a return to the isolationist philosophy. 


12. THE PREACHER AND POLITICS 


The church came in for even more criticism near the close of the 
year because of its failure to build morale for an international settle- 
ment which would banish war permanently after the new peace treaty 
has been signed. Many intelligent Englishmen living in this country 
believe that the people of the United States will repeat the same mistake 
which they made after the first world war, and thus pave the way for 
another conflict a quarter of a century later. In a Town Hall discus- 
sion held in New York on November 12, no speaker opposed the estab- 
lishment of a new international order, but two of them thought that it 
would take decades for the world to become educated sufficiently for 
any kind of world order to be workable. Undoubtedly the church, if 
it had used its influence to educate the bulk of its constituency as to the 
necessity and responsibility of international organization, might have 
averted the present world war. In spite of this lesson, however, organ- 
ized Christianity still lags behind in this field. The biennial meeting 
of the Federal Council, the chief Protestant organ of cooperation in 
this country, met in Cleveland, Ohio, in December, and made some for- 
ward-looking pronouncements, but its resolutions have never seriously 
affected the rank and file. The average preacher in America, who is 
always the man who influences the average voter, is still a good deal 
of a pacifist, if not averse to isolationism, and is very hesitant about 
what he considers to be new-fangled internationalism. He may slow 
up progress enough to make another war inevitable, or idealists outside 
the church may sweep him aside and go on to organize the world for 
peace. Whatever happens, the total situation is not likely to redound 
very much to the credit of current religious leadership. 


13. THE GRAND RApiIps CONVENTION 


The International Convention of the Disciples of Christ was held 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, late in July and early in August, 1942. The 
meeting had been moved from Oakland, California, on account of the 
war emergency, and the attendance was cut considerably on that account. 
The Convention was obviously controlled by the Left Wing group of 
the Disciples to an extent not true in previous gatherings. The attend- 
ance was light but the addresses were uniformly good, and the fellow- 
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ship was excellent. The resolutions, which really mean nothing in a 
Disciple convention, as usual were tinged with a good deal of pacifistic 
isolationism, which called forth some debate when there was opportun- 
ity for discussion. Dr. Clarence E. Lemmon of Columbia, Missouri, 
was elected president of the next convention to succeed Dr. W. A. 
Shullenberger of Indianapolis, who presided at Grand Rapids. 


14. THe NortH AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


The North American Christian Convention, representing the more 
conservative sentiment among the Disciples, was held at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the third week in October, 1942. The president was Professor 
D. E. Walker, one of the editorial staff of this journal. The sessions 
of the convention were unusually well attended, especially in the day- 
time, when the Grand Rapids delegates were usually out of their seats. 
The Indianapolis group wanted to hear preaching and never got tired 
of it. Some of them brought their luncheons or dinner pails and never 
left their seats from morning until night. They were a serious-minded 
crowd and were on the whole fair and kindly-spirited. Many observers 
were looking for fireworks but none went off. The assembly adjourned 
after appointing a Continuation Committee with power to call another 
convention when and if it shall decide such a step is necessary or advis- 
able for the good of the church. 


15. KeepING A JumMp AHEAD 


Newspapers and radio announcers were kept busy during the year 
trying to find news and to forecast the shape of things to come. Asa 
general rule they were unsuccessful in their efforts because the censor- 
ship in all countries was so tight that nothing could get out. The Ger- 
man idea of propaganda so successfully formulated by Dr. Goebbels 
was largely imitated throughout the world. Among all nations the pri- 
mary object of circulating news appeared to be to fool the enemy and 
only to a very limited extent to furnish the truth to the people at large. 
The Japanese undoubtedly scored an initial advantage at Pearl Harbor 
in this way, but they solidified the American opposition and in the long 
run lost more than they gained by their duplicity. Hitler fooled nearly 
everybody before he invaded Russia and the United States gave him a 
leaf out of his own book when it struck against North Africa. How 
much this process of deception actually fooled the high commands in- 
volved is more or less questionable. The United States really had some 
inkling of Pearl Harbor before it happened, although not enough to 
avert the disaster. Stalin undoubtedly knew that he was to be attacked 
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before the blow actually fell, and a high German official in Berlin 
openly prophesied the American descent upon Africa ten days before 
it happened. Nations seem to be unwilling to rely on the truth although 
the ancient Romans conquered the world on this basis. No army of the 
Roman Republic ever disguised its intentions or published any falsifica- 
tions about its progress. It was never afraid to let the enemy know 
where and how it intended to strike, and when it struck it rarely failed 
to conquer its foe. Nowadays every foreign office has to keep a jump 
ahead of enemy propaganda and usually succeeds in doing it. False 
statements do not so much deceive the enemy as they tend to confuse, 
confound and destroy the morale of the country which uses them. 
Dr. Goebbels is not after all a great statesman. 


16, STALINGRAD 


The defense of Stalingrad has been the outstanding military event 
of the second world war. Superlatives are always dangerous but it 
seems safe to say that it is unique in the history of world sieges, with- 
out making any exceptions. This is saying a good deal when one thinks 
of Troy, Tyre, Syracuse, and Jerusalem. The armies brought against 
these historic cities were scarcely bands of stragglers compared with the 
German mechanized assault upon the city of the Volga. The siege of 
Madrid in the Spanish Civil War approaches nearer but the forces in- 
volved there were almost infinitesimal compared with the nearly two 
hundred divisions of the German army which the Russians had to stave 
off. When one reflects that for two years in succession the Soviets 
met and held the mightiest armies this world has ever known, we must 
involuntarily remove our headgear. Neither in England nor in America 
is there any considerable criticism of Dictator Stalin at this time. The 
claim that he destroyed the morale of his army by executing his former 
associates does not seem to be well-founded. The Russians might have 
fought better under Trotsky, but we doubt it. The simple truth is that 
the U. S. S. R. did a much better job in the organization of industry 
and defense than France or many other nations could accomplish after 
World War One. The Russians, like the Chinese, are sure to emerge 
from this war as peoples of first-rate importance in the future program 
of humanity. 


17. THE DEFEAT OF GENERAL ROMMEL 


Rommel’s crushing debacle in North Africa was in many ways the 
surprise military event of the year. Close observers felt that a shortage 
of supplies, especially of gasoline, was at least partly responsible for his 
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defeat. This is not to detract from the bravery or skill of the attacking 
army, but rather to indicate that the tide of power for the Axis has 
turned. We are living in an era of mechanized warfare when the lack 
of a few gallons of gas may change the whole complexion of the war. 
Had supplies been sufficient the Germans might still have been driven 
out of their Egyptian positions, but it is safe to say they would have 
put up a stiffer fight. There are many respects in which the present 
war is beginning to parallel the conflict of 1914. The Germans are 
again on the defensive and if their supplies should give way a collapse 
might come even more swiftly than in the last war because of the 
greater preponderance of machines which are entirely worthless without 
the appropriate fuel. Doubtless Hitler has been using synthetic gaso- 
line and perhaps even alcohol and other substitutes, but these are only 
stop-gaps on the road to ruin. The one hope for the Reich was to ac- 
quire gas and oil in abundance during the campaign of 1942. That 
dream appears to have been illusory and a crisis must come unless some 
hitherto undreamed source of relief can be found. In the meantime, 
the destruction of the Rommel myth was almost as great an asset to the 
Allies as was the material wiping-out of the Rommel armies. 


18. AMERICANS IN AFRICA 


The Americans, as a result of plans formulated with the knowledge 
and approval of both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin, poured into North 
Africa early in November, 1942. The site of invasion was well chosen 
and the conquest of the country was very rapid. At the time of writing 
the Allied forces were still moving forward after having captured Al- 
giers, Oran and Casablanca as well as many other important places. 
The Americans have been assisted by the First English Army, which 
saw service in France prior to the destruction of the French Republic. 
Many of the Free French soldiers and officers have joined the liberat- 
ing armies of invasion. It is safe to say that even old Marshal Petain 
does not relish the German occupation of what little territory France 
still held as an independent nation after 1940. The hatred of the sub- 
jugated peoples is one of the factors which will complicate the recon- 
struction efforts of Germany and the other Axis powers after the war. 











ECUMENICITY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AND IN 
THE CAMPBELL MOVEMENT 


By 
FREDERICK SOMMER 


‘As the Lord’s prisoner, then, I beg of you to live a life worthy of 
your calling, with perfect modesty and gentleness, showing forebear- 
ance to one another patiently, zealous in love to preserve the unity of 
the Spirit by binding peace upon yourselves. For there is one Body and 
one Spirit—as you were called for the one hope that belongs to your 
call—one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is over us all, who pervades us all, who is within us all. But each one 
of us is granted his own grace, as determined by the full measure of 
Christ’s gift. . . . He granted some men to be apostles, some to be 
prophets, some to be evangelists, some to shepherd and teach, for the 
equipment of the saints, for the business of the ministry, for the up- 
building of the Body of Christ, till we should all attain to the unity of 
the faith and the knowledge of God’s Son, reaching maturity, reaching 
the full measures of development which belongs to the fulness of Christ, 
—instead of remaining immature, blown from one course and swayed 
by every passing wind of doctrine, by the adroitness of men who are 
dexterous in devising error: We are to hold by the truth, and by our 
love to grow up wholly into Him. For He, Christ, is the head, and 
under Him, as the entire Body is welded together and compacted by 
every joint with which it is supplied, the due activity of each part en- 
ables the Body to grow and build itself up in love.” Eph. 4:1-7, 11-16 
Moffatt Translation. 


subject of the church throws needed light on how we should 

think, and act, in regard to the church today. The scripture 
furnishes us a formula within which we are helped to do some straight 
thinking about things that very much affect church relations at this 
stage of church history. 

What is the apostle saying in this connection ? 

1. He is saying that the church has a divine aspect ; it is a creation 
of God; it is a given fellowship or institution ; it is something God has 
made—by God’s act alone it was ‘“‘fore-known,” ‘‘fore-ordained,” 
“called,” “justified,” “sanctified,” “glorified’’—by these he has con- 
stituted it “one body, one Spirit,” with “one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism’” and “one God the Father.” This is the church as it exists in the 
mind of God. 

2. Then he speaks of the church in its human aspect; as some- 
thing that is the result of man’s efforts; that is a matter of man’s 
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“endeavoring ;’ a human striving after something to which God has 
called us but to which we have not yet wholly attained. 

3. The church in its divine aspect is one and indivisible, holy 
and universal in its essential character. This “oneness” characteristic 
of the church in the mind of God is God’s call to us to have “oneness” 
in mind, and walk worthy or in accordance with it in all our church 
on earth. 

4. The church in its human aspect, in its human endeavoring and 
striving, is always beset with differences in its members which con- 
tinually threaten to disturb and even destroy its unity, and to thwart 
its efforts to walk worthily of the divine church by walking in peace 
with one another. All this makes it difficult to keep in mind the one- 
ness which is inherent in the divine church, which our human churches 
are here to exhibit. 

The situation then is this: We have the divine aspect of the 
church, the church as conceived in the mind of Christ, the church as God 
ordered it. The pattern of which is in the “Spirit,’’ and the description 
of which is in those passages in the New Testament which tell us of 
the church as God made it. We have this divine church as the ideal or 
pattern for all our human churches, the church we endeavor to build 
on earth. 

It is important to keep distinct in our minds these two aspects of 
the church. We blunder when we do not distinguish them. Instead of 
taking the church as Christ conceived it and making that the ideal, we 
find ourselves making our poor copies of it the ideal—not the church 
in the “Spirit,” but some church as in the flesh—the church in Detroit, 
or Toronto, or Cincinnati, or Missouri, or Nashville, or of our child- 
hood, or the church of our particular and peculiar group. We let our 
little imitations obscure the one, holy, invisible and indivisible, universal 
church of God. 

One test of our modern Christianity that should be applied is 
whether we believe,—really believe—in the existence of, and are willing 
to act as though there is, one holy, invisible, indivisible, universal church, 
which embraces in its fellowship all the people of God. I fear that few 
people really believe in such a church. Our local congregations, our 
sects, our parties, our denominations, our ecclesiasticisms, our move- 
ment, our cults—these all bulk so largely in our eyes and lives, that we 
can not look behind all these sects and parties and groups and churches, 
and see the one universal church of God which is not divided, and 
which embraces in its fellowship all the real Christians of all our sects 
and groups. Indeed, we are all too prone to take our little sect or group, 
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with all its imperfections, incompleteness, partialness and exclusive 
fellowship, and exalt it to the status of the one, holy, universal church 
which includes in its fellowship all of the saved and none of the un- 
saved. We do not see the one holy, universal undivided church that 
is back behind all the churches, behind all the little copies of the one 
church; we do not discriminate as to the divine and the human aspects 
of the church, as to the church as God made it, and as to the church- 
“copies’’ we make of God’s church. Therefore, we are always exalting 
that which is human to the position of that which is divine, and making 
“our little copy the ‘copy’ for everybody else.”’ 

We forget how temporary these copies are—how what are thought 
of as life and death issues in one generation evaporate in the next gen- 
eration. When I left the States 28 years ago and went to Canada, there 
were issues in the group called ‘“‘Churches of Christ’? which were divid- 
ing our churches from one end of the States to the other, but that are 
now never mentioned or insisted upon. “Our little systems have their 
day, they have their day and cease to be.” They are temporary; “they 
are but broken lights of thee ;’’ they are partial; “but Thou, oh Lord, art 
more than they”; what Christ has for us is always more than any one 
of us has ever yet attained to. What we make is temporal, but what 
God makes is eternal. 


This other phase of the church, the church in the life of the world, 
is never so holy so indivisible, so universal, as is the ideal (which is 
indeed the real). But the business of the church in the world 1s to be 
ever conscious of the one, holy, universal church, and to exhibit it here 
on earth to the best of its ability. We can break this up and apply it 
to all parts of the church. For instance: 

1. There is “the knowledge of God,” the church’s truth and 
doctrine. There is always what this knowledge really is, standing there 
in the Bible and in the world and in the constitution of things which 
God has made—the “wisdom of God’’ in the absolute, the things to be 
known—and then there is the little modicum of things that we have 
come to know, the measure of man’s mind of the things of God. Of all 
that man comes to know there is always so much more of God’s “things” 
for him to know. 

2. Or take the “holiness” of the church; there is that holiness 
which God is, and which God attributes to men by grace, which is 
always so much more than man ever really attains to. Always, God 
can be saying to man: “Be ye holy, as I am holy.” 

3. Or take the “righteousness” of the church, or the things God 
has in mind for the church to accomplish. Do these not always seem to 
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be beyond us? Is not God always seeming to tantalize us by holding 
up before us a happiness which we never quite achieve, or to be mocking 
us by holding up before us tasks that are never done? Always, there is 
that gulf between what God has for us to do, and what we actually 
achieve. 

4. Let us carry this one step farther. Take the unity of the 
church; there are here also the two phases. There is the unity or one- 
ness, which God has created. Paul refers to it in Eph. 4th Chapter. 
There are the God-given things: the one vocation, the one body and 
spirit and hope, the one Lord and faith and baptism, the one God and 
Father of all. This is the divine order of ‘‘oneness,’’ as God created 
it and settled it upon us, and as indicating his divine will for us as re- 
spects oneness. He puts it up to us to live it, to endeavor to preserve 
or “keep” it. The first condition of preserving it is to be conscious of 
it. Conscious of a oneness, even where there seems to be disunity. 


From time to time, in the actual historic church, we will observe 
certain differences. These differences will tend to loom large and even 
to separate us. But because God in the large has made us “one’’ we 
must not let anything cause us to forget to exhibit that unity. 

A great test came to the unity of that Ephesian church. It came 
to many apostolic churches. With all their unities, there came the dis- 
covery of differences, differences as to spiritual gifts. Some were 
apostles and prophets ; some evangelists, pastors and teachers, by virtue 
of those gifts. One had the gift of tongues, another of interpretation, 
another of miracles, or helps. Differing gifts! and differing functions 
in the church! Some of these gifts were esteemed above others. On 
account of this, jealousies and envyings arose; there were strifes and 
contentions. And in contemplating their diversities they forgot their 
unities ; in contemplating the ways in which they were humanly-differ- 
ent they forgot the ways in which they were divinely-alike. In their 
obsession in personal positions and interests they lost sight of the one- 
ness which God had created and hence they no longer exhibited it. 

In reality, however, these differing gifts of the apostolic church 
were not as individual and human as men would make them. They 
were really of God; but they were only temporarily of God. They 
were given for a time. Not, however, to divide over or hate one an- 
other about. Rather, through their very diversity, they were to create 
unity. They were given for the perfecting or rounding out of the saints 
for the work of the ministry in order to edifying the body of Christ. 
They were to contribute temporarily, or for the time, to the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, till all should come 
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unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ. 

As the differing spiritual gifts often caused early disciples to for- 
get to exhibit their divine oneness and thus to disgrace God’s church, so 
the differing natural gifts of our time cause us to forget to exhibit a 
oneness which is there if we would only remember to be conscious of it. 
The scriptures do not make the same hard and fast difference between 
spiritual gifts and natural gifts that some do today. Paul didn’t in Rom. 
12. He there placed prophecy, ministry, teaching, exhortation, giving, 
ruling, showing mercy, all in the category of “the one body with its 
many members.” After all, what have we that we have not received? 
Who maketh thee to differ from another? There is some reason for it 
in God, and the very spirit of Christianity is to be able to see God in 
things. Nature has not treated us all equally. Neither has life, as 
to our opportunities and blessings. We have differing measures of 
understanding of everything. We are not all equally grown-up. There 
is an incompleteness about us all. We are babes, children, young people, 
mature, aged. There are the carnal as well as the spiritual in the church. 
And the natural result is: different degrees of understanding, differ- 
ent measures of faith, different depths of spirituality, and consequent 
envyings, strifes, jealousies, if we are not conscious of a greater unity, 
tf we do not endeavor to make it hold us together in course of the strain 
that incidental diversities put upon it, if we are not zealous in love to 
preserve the unity which the spirit has observed, if we do not “bind 
peace upon ourselves.”’ 

It helps us, too, when we can know and remember that, according 
to the formula of Eph. 4th Chapter, such diversities are after all of God, 
that they are not wholly diverse, that there is unity of God’s providence 
and purpose back of them, that they check one another, that where they 
are wrong or wrongly used they work their own rebuke, and chasten 
and help us and work out for our good. We learn many things by 
contrast. Take the disgraceful divisions of our religious world! Are 
they not shamed by the impotent brand of Christianity which they 
present to the world? While on the other hand, there is scarcely a re- 
ligious sect which has not some increment of truth or virtue which it 
can contribute to the rest. No sect or party can make any affirmation 
of perfection as to faith or practice. God has not given all grace or 
goodness to any group. Neither Luther, Calvin, Campbell nor any 
other reformer has fathomed the truth of Christ completely, nor brought 
the lost message from the lips of God. Rather, the man of faith today 
sees in all the history of the church one great assurance that Christ 1s 
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always with his people and leads them through many blunders and er- 
rors into truth. Not only the men with whom we profoundly agree, 
but also the men with whom we profoundly differ, help us. It is not 
their opinions we adopt, but their spirit. It is not the exact doctrines 
of the Athanasian or Arian creed that we adopt, but it is the spirit and 
faith of men who tried to state and define the nature of Christ to the 
age in which they lived and over against contemporary thinking. Their 
exact form is temporary; but there is an increment of truth there which 
has enabled the whole church to think more clearly and given us a 
symbol which carries an eternal meaning. No error is wholly wrong. 
Paul found a truth in that heathen altar at Athens ; how much more may 
we find truth, and partial truths, though mixed and clouded with mis- 
takes, among worshippers of the true God today? In fact, who is 
free from error in word, or thought, or deed? Echo answers, Who? 


The unity which God created in his church we must not deny in 
our churches.. We must, in our hot and fevered moments, remember 
“peace’’ and desire “‘unity’’ so much that we endeavor to exhibit them, 
that we bind ourselves to preserve the unity which the Holy Spirit 
observed when he gave us the divine aspect of the church, that we hold 
ourselves to the unity notwithstanding the incidental human diversities 
that we discover among ourselves. So often we let our human dif- 
ferences dissipate the unity which God has created. Just as we allow 
the fact that one man is black and another white to overlay the greatest 
fact that God has created us all ‘in his own image” and of “one blood!” 
Loyalty to our humanly created groups, not one of which includes all 
Christians, exceeds our loyalty to and consciousness of God’s one, in- 
divisible and universal church which includes in its fellowship all Chris- 
tians everywhere, the unity of which we are here to exhibit, “endeavor 
earnestly to keep,” whatever difference we may discover among our- 
selves. We are forever too conscious of what we have done, and of 
the mounts “that might be touched,” and not enough conscious of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Paul said: ‘Not as though we had already at- 
tained, or were already made perfect.’ Yet we claim for our partial, 
human attainments a perfection, an apostolicity, a finality, which the 
apostles could not claim for theirs. In fact, we often put our human, 
fallible interpretation of God’s one, holy universal church in the place 
of God’s, thus making the fatal mistake of Rome which takes that which 
is but human and exalts it to the place of the divine. 

The one, holy, indivisible, universal church is never partial. It is 
not Roman, or Anglican, or Dutch, North or South, black or white, 
presbyterial, episcopal, or congregational. It knows no human tail that 
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we tack onto our Christian name, but only the family name itself. To 
be conscious of this church, to believe in it, to act it, and live it, we must 
be able to look at all Christian sects and parties and groups, with all 
their outward differences, and see in them or beyond them, the one, 
holy, all-inclusive church. And we must be able to do this, not alone 
at home, but abroad, and even in enemy lands. We must be able to 
stretch the length, breadth, height and depth of our love to Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. We must trust in such an all-inclusive church 
as the instrument for accomplishing God’s purposes not only in our own 
land, but in foreign and enemy lands as well. 
There is a fundamental unity in all realms of the universe: 


1. Continents are separated by the seven seas; but down under- 
neath, all continents are tied together by solid earth. Some 
day there will be no more sea. 

There are many different planets and luminaries and constella- 

tions and magnitudes of bodies terrestrial and celestial, but 

these are all tied together in one universe. 

3. There are many different races and colors of men but these 
are all tied together in one humanity with a life-blood which is 
the same in us all, and with a common origin and the Heavenly 
Father. 

4. There are many different sects in Christendom, but lying at the 
base of them all is the one church, without which none of the 
sects would ever have been. 


to 


It is not easy to look at the surface divisions of the earth and see 
its underlying unity; yet the unity is there. It is not easy to look at the 
surface divisions of planets, luminaries, bodies celestial and terrestrial, 
and see that behind them is one universe. It is not easy to look at the 
surface differences of race and color and nationalities of men and see 
that they constitute a humanity that is one. So, it is not easy to look 
at the surface differences of religious sects and groups and bring them 
to find their unity in the one, holy, universal church. Yet that is our 
very task as the historic church to bring Christians to find their unity 
in the things of the Spirit instead of the things of the flesh; in the 
things which God in his infinite wisdom and power has made the 
church instead of in the things that man in his puniness has made the 
church. I am, on every hand, ashamed of the church as man has made 
it; but of the church as God has made it—his foreknowledge, election, 
calling, justification, sanctification and glorification of it, of the righte- 
ousness, wisdom and redemption with which he has endowed it—of this 
I can glory with a glory of which I shall never be ashamed. 


This is the gospel of unity which the Campbells preached to their 
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world. They believed in the one, holy, invisible and indivisible, univer- 
sal church which all our human, divided churches were to endeavor to 
exhibit. They laid no claim for infallibility or perfection to anything 
they built. They built nothing that claimed to embrace in its fellow- 
ship all the saved and none of the unsaved. They did not say to their 
generation: there is no church of Christ here and we must build one. 
No! They said the church is here, but it is divided, and we must show 
it the way to unity. We must bear witness to the unity which the Spirit 
has observed and which we must try to preserve in all our human 
churches notwithstanding other differences. We must want unity and 
bind ourselves not to forget to preserve it. A family discovers many 
differences among its members, but it tries to remember above all these 
differences that it is one family, so constituted in its beginning. In the 
family of God we discover many differences, but amidst all these we 
must not forget that we are one family, constituted such not by any- 
thing we can take any credit for doing but by things that God did before 
we ever came into the family at all. It is God himself who has made 
us one and not we ourselves; and who are we that we should fight 
against God by fighting our brethren! We must love them instead, 
“observing modesty and gentleness, showing forbearance patiently, 
binding peace upon ourselves.” Observing these things, how much 
fighting and dividing among ourselves would there be? We look too 
much at one another, and not enough at God and at the things of God. 

A friend of mine ministers for the church in Halifax, N. S. I 
called on him this summer. Incidentally, he told me of something that 
happened through his association in the Ministerial Association of his 
city. He said that the President of Pine Hill Seminary, a training 
school for United Church Ministers, called at his office the other day 
and asked him to explain what his church stood for. For 15 minutes 
he explained our origins and message. At the conclusion this denomin- 
ationalist, who had never heard of our work and witness before, ex- 
claimed: “Well, where have you people been for the last 100 years? 
The world has been looking for just what you have and you should have 
been proclaiming it from the housetops.” 


The trouble is that we have been preaching the ‘‘apostolicity”’ the 
Campbells pleaded for, but not the “unity.’’ Our intellectualisms have 
been insisted upon, but we have not insisted upon forbearance of one 
another in love in our differences. We have preached that whenever 
there is a difference the only thing is to divide. This means that we 
have a great twelve-room house, but we live in the cellar—not in the 
dimensions and on the high levels of faith in God and love of our 
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brethren, but rather in the cellar of our intellectualisms. It is in man’s 
intellectualisms that he takes his greatest pride, and it is in his intel- 
lectualisms that he gets farthest away from God; yet it is by his fine 
distinctions that he seeks to take the kingdom of heaven by storm. 

It is in the realm of the intellectual, in his conceits and human wis- 
dom, that man last surrenders himself to God. Here is where a miracle 
of “humility” is called for. It is not by “knowledge” that we grow into 
unity. ‘Knowledge puffeth up.’’ But it is by the love that forbears in 
our exercise of the gifts of knowledge that we all come into the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God. Love makes 
knowledge effective. “Love builds up.” 
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CLASSICAL CIVILIZATION AS A BACKGROUND FOR 
EFFECTIVE MINISTRY’ 


By 
Janet M. Macpona tp, Pu. D. 


HE GRAECO-ROMAN civilization is vitally important not 
merely for a cultural appraisal of the past but even more for the 
understanding of our own civilization, since ours is a direct 
descendant of the older culture. The knowledge of this past civilization 
and the consequent understanding of our present world is peculiarly 
necessary for the minister if he is to help retain spiritual values in 
opposition to the prevalent materialistic stress on money and power. 


Approximately a thousand years before Christ the Classical Greek 
civilization made its appearance as the successor to an older civilization 
in the same geographical area of the Mediterranean world. This civili- 
zation reached its climax in the fifth and fourth centuries B. C.; in 
this time appeared such great names as Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
in philosophy, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides in tragedy, and such 
a masterpiece of architecture as the Parthenon. This civilization is 
generally considered to have ended its glory in 146 B. C. when Corinth 
fell into Roman hands. 


For Roman history there are legends of kings going back to a 
period of remote antiquity, but history really does not begin until about 
500 B. C. This civilization reached its climax in the century before 
Christ and the first century of the Christian era; during these two 
centuries appear such orators as Cicero, poets such as Virgil and 
Horace, and organizers such as Caesar and Augustus. This civiliza- 
tion fell as the result of decay from within and foreign invasion from 
without. The date 476 A. D. is generally accepted as the date of the 
fall of the Roman empire of the West. 

After a long period of intellectual and aesthetic depression (the 
so-called Dark Ages) men re-discovered the classical civilizations and 
awakened into that new era of life and energy which we call the Renais- 
sance. For centuries thereafter Greek and Latin (with mathematics) 
formed the nucleus of all higher education. These civilizations today 
contain for us much valuable aid in understanding ourselves, our insti- 
tutions and our laws, our language and our literature, and in suggesting 
solutions for some of the most baffling problems of our age. 





"This paper was delivered before the Butler University Chapter of Theta Phi, 
an international honor society for ministers and religious workers. 
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Obviously for the minister the most important value of Greek is 
the new insight which the original tongue affords into the meaning of 
word and phrase of the New Testament. When a man catches a glimpse 
of a meaning or an implication not realized before in a familiar passage, 
he experiences the thrill of discovery and a new sense of inspiration. 
No translation can supply that deeper insight, that sense of reality. This 
knowledge of Greek is part of the professional equipment of the well 
trained minister. 

The average minister knows the immediate practical value of the 
classical languages in improving the quality and effectiveness of his 
own speaking and writing. He knows that ten per cent of his English 
vocabulary is borrowed from Greek and about fifty-three per cent from 
Latin. Since most thinking is done with words, it is obvious that such 
thinking can cover no wider scope than an effective vocabulary permits. 
The man with small vocabulary is decidedly limited in the ideas he can 
absorb or express. English grammar becomes more comprehensible 
through study of Latin and Greek; the technique of translating either 
language into English is one of the best ways to achieve effectiveness 
in the expression of ideas. For example, S. E. Morison, Professor of 
American History at Harvard, calls attention to the fact that the great- 
est and most effective stylists in English never studied English compo- 
sition but only Greek and Latin; such men as Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Macaulay, Pitt, and Gladstone; such men as our own Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, Beecher, Channing, Brooks, Emerson, and Thoreau.’ 


It is also of importance to recognize the value of the classical civili- 
zations in the realm of the spiritual and the aesthetic and in the field of 
effective practical administration of life and its problems. Perhaps in 
this connection it may be well to comment that Rome’s greatest contri- 
butions have been in the field of practical affairs, organization and 
administration, while the greatest contributions of Greece have been in 
the field of imagination and thought. 


The reputation of Greeks and Romans in the field of ieiliiine is 
well known but perhaps few recognize that every type of literature prac- 
ticed since that period was developed by either the Greeks or the 
Romans. Livingstone says, ‘“They invented every literary genre which 
we know, they laid down the lines which European literature has fol- 
lowed, they created a body of prose and poetry which has won the hom- 
age of the world.’’* In the field of poetry they developed epic, lyric, 
elegiac, dramatic and didactic poetry. In the field of prose they de- 


*S. E. Morison, The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy, pp. 12-13. 
®R. W. Livingstone, The Legacy of Greece, p. 253. 
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veloped history, biography, rhetoric and oratory, the epigram, the essay, 
the sermon, the novel, letter-writing, literary criticism and satire (the 
last a peculiar Roman contribution ).* 

These ancient peoples created not only a form or pattern for each 
of these types but also writings so excellent and so significant that the 
value of the content imparted permanence to forms which otherwise 
would have faded and disappeared. In fact, when literary critics ap- 
praise those writings of all time which have greatest intrinsic value and 
greatest influence on subsequent literature, they always mention such 
authors as Homer and Virgil in epic; Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy and 
Tacitus in history; Pindar, Sappho, Horace and Catullus in lyric; 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Terence and Plautus in drama; and 
Demosthenes and Cicero in oratory. Recently I picked up an anthology 
entitled World Literature and was interested to find that Greek and 
Roman contributions in it amounted to about one-fourth of the whole— 
a very large share when you realize that the literature of all Europe and 
Asia for a period of three thousand years was included. 


Furthermore, European authors of more modern date are steeped 
in classical literature and mythological allusions. For example, a play 
of Euripides about the Greek princess snatched from sacrificial altar 
and made priestess in the far north was remodeled to suit later taste by 
Goethe for one of his plays; another dramatic subject, the Medea, 
handled by Greek Euripides and Latin Seneca is treated again by French 
Corneille and German Grillparzer ; still another play of Euripides is the 
core of Browning’s Balaustion’s Adventure. Milton, Shelley are almost 
incomprehensible without Greek background. Indeed, it is a very dif- 
ficult task for a minister to appreciate fully and enjoy thoroughly the 
treasures of his own language unless he possesses the key supplied by 
ancient civilizations. 

The excellences of the Greek and Roman poetry, in particular, 
which made it so full of meaning for the creative period and so stimu- 
lating today are not difficult to recognize. In the first place, they deal 
with problems common to all humanity, no matter what the age or race 
may be; as Gilbert Murray puts it, they deal with “Love, Strife, Death, 
and that which is beyond Death.”® Furthermore, on these subjects the 
classic writers had something worthwhile to say in their portrayal of 
human qualities, good or bad; in their examination of the motivating 
forces in human life; in their heart-searching investigation into the 
problems of good and evil in our universe; and in their patient seeking 





‘R. W. Livingstone, 1. c. p. 249. 
G. Murray, Classical Tradition in Poetry, p. 40. 
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for ‘the good, the true and the beautiful.” And in addition, these clas- 
sic writers express with beauty their message: beauty of organization 
and construction and beauty of diction, and, last but not least, beauty of 
poetic form. This literature is a veritable storehouse whence a minister 
may draw to help him understand not only himself and others but also 
human experience and human aspiration. He may also draw from it 
illustrations to clarify his meaning for others. 


In art the Greeks and Romans made significant contributions to 
our heritage. In architecture, for example, with the simplest elements : 
a rectangular nucleus, a row of columns around it and a gable roof sur- 
mounting the whole, the Greeks created by golden proportions and 
subtle curves a masterpiece of architecture generally conceded to be 
the most beautiful building ever constructed by the hand of man. That 
building was the Parthenon on the Acropolis in Athens. By use of the 
arch and its derivative, the dome, the Romans created such triumphs 
of engineering as the Pantheon in Rome, and numerous aqueducts, 
as well as those bridges and roads which spanned the vast Roman em- 
pire and along which travelled Christian missionaries to remote parts 
of the known world. In this use of the arch, Rome established the pre- 
vailing type of architecture for centuries to come because the Ro- 
manesque and Gothic periods which followed the Roman era made the 
arch the characteristic feature both of construction and ornament. With 
a background of this material a minister can help himself and others to 
realize whether a plan proposed for a new church is ugly or beautiful. 


In sculpture the Greeks conquered the stubborn materials of stone 
and bronze to make carved figures which were not stiff in hieratic pose 
like Egyptian statues but were athletic bodies with vigorous forms sug- 
gesting life and movement. These figures were studied with such lov- 
ing care that texture of flesh and hair and fabric were subtly differ- 
entiated. At the same time beautiful contours and masses revealed 
high idealism seeking to give permanent form to visions of deathless 
beauty. 

In painting the Greeks and Romans devised the ‘“‘vanishing point 
perspective” which is the accepted convention in occidental landscapes 
for suggesting space and distance. Most of Greek painting has perished 
but the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in Italy preserved many wall paint- 
ings which reflect the Greek perspective and the Greek use of color. 


In music the Greeks invented the so-called diatonic scale accepted 
by occidental music as the base of all composition whether intended for 
voice or instrument. 
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Even the commonplace objects of everyday life, cups and coins, 
pots and pans, were made beautiful in shape and harmonious in 
decoration. 

The field of mathematics owes much to the Greeks because their 
basic ideas of the science of numbers, of form and of space have pre- 
vailed ever since Greek times until the present, when Einstein’s theory 
challenges certain assumptions—for those who can understand Ein- 
stein! Geometry, conics, higher plane curves, mechanics, and perhaps 
the integral calculus go back to the Greeks. But, more important still, 
the methods of ascertaining knowledge and hence all logical and rational 
thinking go back to the Greeks. 

In science perhaps our greatest debt to the Greeks and Romans 
is to the spirit in which they investigated phenomena and drew conclu- 
sions regarding them. In medicine we owe a particular debt to the 
Greeks. The Hippocratic oath taken by a doctor expresses the respon- 
sibility of the doctor not merely to his patient but to the highest ethical 
and moral concepts; in fact it is still a noble ideal for the medical pro- 
fession. Furthermore, Galen was the first who removed medicine from 
the superstition of the medicine man and the charlatanism of the quack 
to the scientific basis of diagnosis and case books; for example, this 
doctor described the beginnings of diseases, the rise to a crisis, and the 
change either to recovery or death. If we owe to the Greeks the eleva- 
tion of medicine into a science, we owe to the Romans the practical gift 
of the hospital system® of caring for the sick. This was developed by 
the Romans as part of their excellent military system. 

The fields of science and of early Greek philosophy overlap and 
bring us brilliant speculations regarding the nature and origin of our 
world. Without benefit of the laboratories and the equipment of 
modern science the pre-Socratic philosophers put forth theories which 
anticipated many modern ideas, such as the rarefaction and condensa- 
tion of matter, the atomic theory, the idea of respiration being related 
to movement of the blood, and the theory of a geological age in which 
the world was covered by water. 

The greatest names in ancient moral philosophy are those of 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. These three have affected human 
thought more than any Gentile trio one can mention. The reason is not 
far to seek. These men were deep thinkers weighing matters of highest 
importance: love, justice, piety, death, immortality, beauty, ethics, 
politics, poetics. Even into the ideas of the church came influences 
from these philosophers through such churchmen as St. Augustine and 





°C. Bailey, Legacy of Rome, p. 293. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas. Some men think only through concrete ex- 
amples ; ministers especially need the training which philosophy can give 
in learning to think in the abstract. 

Our debt to Greece and Rome is particularly heavy in the field of 
politics and law, government and administration. 

The entire occidental world owes the framework of its system of 
laws, the techniques of legal procedure and even the very language itself 
to the Romans. Of course, I do not mean to imply there were no laws 
prior to Rome. But Rome’s genius for organization and for systematic 
procedure arranged various phases of law so they were consistent with 
one another, intelligible to the officers charged with their execution, 
and applicable to individual cases. 

In the field of politics and government, the Greeks and Romans 
experimented with various types of government: monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy; with small city-state and vast impire. They also experi- 
mented with the various constituent elements: assemblies, councils, 
magistrates, and kings. During this experimentation theories of gov- 
ernment were developed, criticisms were made of each type, and visions 
of ideal states were drawn up wherein “the good life’’ would not be 
hampered by the weaknesses and flaws of some scheme of government. 

All these experiments and criticisms and even ideal pictures are 
part of the background of our own type of government in America. 

Agard in his new book What Democracy Meant to the Greeks says: 


“Democracy is a Greek word. The democratic way of life was 
first formulated and practiced by the Greeks. In the face of oriental 
tyranny they proclaimed, and fought successfully to preserve, the 
superior values of self-governing communities. Among them arose the 
civil liberties of speech and public assembly. They regarded the state 
as educational and ethical in its primary purpose rather than military 
and coercive, and recognized its duty to provide citizens with oppor- 
tunities for richly varied living . . . (There were) interesting and 
significant similarities in the issues that were faced and the solutions 
that were reached with more or less success. Certainly the psychologi- 
cal and moral factors were like our own, as well as basic political and 
economic ones.” 


Many of our ideas regarding freedom come to us from the Greeks. 
To the Greek this did not mean mere license, for Herodotus, the Greek 
historian, uses the phrase, “Liberty under the Law.” 

Greece, or rather Athens, attempted to form an empire, and even 
the failure deserves study. Athens, a democracy at home, undertook 
to manage her empire as an autocracy; this lack of consistency in prin- 


"W. R. Agard, What Democracy Meant to the Greeks, pp. VII-VIII. 
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ciple brought so great a train of evils in practice that the fall of Athens 
to the position of a third-rate power was the direct result. 

Greece even tried leagues of nations. The Amphictyonic League 
in the sixth century, B. C., the Delian League in the fifth century, the 
Aetolian League and the Achaean League in the period after Alex- 
ander’s death are the best known of these. It would be well to study 
these past experiments since we shall need to be prepared at the close 
of this war to meet in some way the pressing need for co-operation 
between nations. 

Rome has contributed much to the constitution of the United 
States since our division into executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government was a characteristic feature of the Roman 
system. Even our scheme of checks and balances in power owes much 
to Roman conception, though our system does not function in quite 
the same way. 

In establishing an empire, Rome succeeded where Athens failed 
This empire lasted for a long time in spite of its wide geographical area 
and the great diversity of racial elements within. It might be well to 
study her history to see why this empire held together far longer than 
Alexander’s empire or Napoleon's. Some factors may be suggestive 
for us. Perhaps her more liberal policy in naturalizing foreigners was 
a factor; perhaps her policy of permitting local self-government and 
language to conquered peoples aided Rome; perhaps her wide-spread 
system of communication and a certain economic unity acted as cohesive 
elements ; perhaps the excellence of her system of laws and the unusual- 
ly good colonial administration under the empire prevented disaffected 
groups from successful revolt. 

Some people think of the social and economic problems of our day 
as unique. In reality, however, these civilizations of the past had many 
of the same issues to face because in the final analysis the majority of 
difficulties in these fields are due to the faults and frailties of humanity. 
The nature of humanity has not changed much throughout the cen- 
turies. Ancient peoples had the problem of food supply in peace or 
war, of strife between social classes, of greed on the part of certain 
individuals ; there was the problem of economic depressions and the use 
of a dole, there was the problem of marriage and divorce, there was the 
problem of epidemics and of a declining birthrate; even some of the 
problems we have been looking at recently had their counterpart long 
ago, such as the difficulties of a neutral nation in times of war and of 
the morale of people actually in the war. With all these problems of 
the world in which he lives a minister must in some way come in contact. 
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It is not only teachers of Latin and Greek who urge the study of 
these subjects for the sake of our soul’s health and our nation’s help 
but also men of affairs. Such men as Viscount Bryce, once Ambassa- 
dor from Britain to the United States; Lord Tweedsmuir, sent to 
Canada as governor-general when the present war began; and our own 
Elmer Davis have expressed themselves vigorously along this line. In- 
deed, Elmer Davis has gone so far as to say that to understand the 
present war, two books are required reading: Hitler's Mein Kampf and 
Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. 

Many people might be willing to concede that our age and our 
country are indebted to the civilizations of Greece and Rome, but they 
think that this is an inheritance already received and distributed to the 
heirs. The implication is that we have no further concern with those 
from whom we received this legacy. On the contrary, deeper and more 
frequent study of these civilizations will enrich our lives as individuals 
and as citizens, and will promote the safety and well-being of our coun- 
try and of all the liberties we hold dear. 

There is a responsibility on all thinking men and women every- 
where and especially in America to preserve our cultural heritage of art, 
letters, democracy, and freedom; to advance the cause of civilization 
not in its material aspects of machines, luxury and soft living, but in 
its spiritual aspects of love of beauty, truth and goodness; and to set 
before ourselves and the world the high ideal of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. A double share of this common re- 
sponsibility falls upon the minister. He, more than most men, has 
chosen a profession whose implications and objectives are spiritual 
rather than material. He is concerned with helping humanity to stress 
all that is fine and pure and noble. He is concerned with the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 

To attain these objectives and to fulfill his proper mission in the 
world, the minister needs careful study of the Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. In the first place, a minister should familiarize himself with this 
material in order that he himself may become the finest human being 
he has the capacity to be—broad in sympathies, deep in understanding, 
sensitive in appreciation of all that is beautiful, aware of storehouses of 
knowledge and sources of refreshment for tired mind and discouraged 
heart. (This is not mere escapism; it is real re-creation.) I should look 
particularly to the fields of literature, art and philosophy for this type 
of benefit. Especially I urge Greek and Roman literature, art, and 
philosophy since these are our own immediate background and a rich 
heritage from the past. 
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In the second place, the minister will be of more service to his com- 
munity and his country, to his church and his God, if he has the broadest 
possible knowledge of factors in civilization and of common human 
problems of individuals singly and collectively. Life is very complex 
today and the minister is not a hermit in a desert nor a monk in a cell, 
but a man whose personal existence is in the midst of these complexities 
and whose profession brings him into contact with disturbed, distracted, 
frantic human beings seeking aid and comfort, not merely on religious 
matters but on questions of finance and economic necessity, law and 
politics, social customs and traditions, ethics and morals. A young min- 
ister often makes a serious mistake in not informing himself regarding 
the factors and backgrounds of those interests and problems not directly 
concerned with his profession but certainly concerned with his congre- 
gation of human beings. Many years ago | walked down the street one 
day with a young man. He said, “I don’t like ministerial students.” 
In amazement I said, “Why?” His reply was, “Because they aren’t 
interested in anything outside their own special field. They don’t 
know anything about what has happened or what is happening in the 
world. They don’t read books, magazines, or newspapers, except for 
actual courses or in their own special field. A man can’t meet them on 
the level he meets other men.”” In many instances his judgment was 
quite wrong yet I am forced to admit that I am sometimes dismayed at 
the limited reading of ministers. For instance, several years ago, I 
asked a young minister what he read voluntarily. He said, ‘““The news- 
papers,” and in a burst of candour added, ‘““The sport page and the fun- 
nies.” Many ministers are isolated from their fellows by a barrier none 
the less real because it is intangible. To gain the necessary breadth of 
knowledge the minister should look to history, biography and philoso- 
phy, especially of Greeks and Romans since there he has the chance to 
see a problem or an issue in early stages, in climax, and in decline. 


The third reason for urging the minister to familiarize himself 
with the cultural areas of the Graeco-Roman world is the ever-present 
need for inspiration and leadership, immediately in the present war-torn 
world and later in the still more difficult days of reconstruction. If 
Christianity and culture do not sit down at the peace table along with 
the warring nations, then hate and revenge will win the day, bringing 
to naught the dreams of a new era. From Christianity must come the 
spirit of love and human kindness and from acquaintance with that past 
which is our inheritance must come the knowledge and the wisdom to 
supply us with facts, arguments, and criticisms, and to suggest solutions. 
There will be many men who have the requisite factual knowledge on 
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post-war political and economic problems, but the world will need men 
who not only know the facts, but who have the breadth of viewpoint, 
the generosity of the tolerant mind, and who are filled with sympathy 
rather than hate. Ministers with Christianity and culture should be 
helping to instruct men and to guide public opinion in the right direction. 

What a careful study of the Graeco-Roman cultural areas will 
accomplish for the minister is excellently expressed in a definition of 
culture by Auguste Descios: 


“.. . Culture is what remains when you have forgotten every- 
thing. . . . the understanding quickened and deepened—a breadth of 
outlook—a catholicity of sympathy, a refinement of taste—an apprecia- 
tion of beauty—a delicacy of feeling—a sense of measure—a modesty 
of judgment—a critical habit of mind—the habit of taking nothing for 
granted—of thinking for oneself, that habit of sincere unbiased ap- 
proach to any problem and of the undaunted pursuit of its ultimate 
solution in a real scientific spirit—a proper and balanced conception 
of the various uses of life, of its graces as well as its utilities. Those 
are some of the things that remain. . .’” 
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SAVED BY GRACE* 
By 
James A, TATE 


For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves ; it is the gift of God; not of works lest any man 
should boast. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them.—Eph. 2 :8-1Io. 


Wuy Jesus CAME 


Jesus came to earth not to teach astronomy or geology but to 
save the world from sin. 


And she shall bring forth a son and thou shalt call his name 
“Jesus”; for he shall save his people from their sins —Math. 
I 28. 


For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. For God sent not his son into the 
world to condemn the world; but that the world through him 
might be saved.—Jno. 3 :16-17. 


How ArE PEOPLE SAVED FROM SIN AND THEREBY OBTAIN 
EVERLASTING LIFE? 


This is the great problem whose solution is sought by a needy 
world and which is largely unsolved by seekers for light. It, in truth, 
is the great controversy. If this paper should aid in the solution the 
writer will be well paid for its preparation. 

A brief statement will open up the subject for discussion. 


Sins ARE ForcGIvEN By AND THROUGH THE SHED 
BLoop oF JESUS THE CHRIST 


For this is my blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins —Math. 26:28. 


In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of his grace—Eph. 1:7. 


Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever.—Rev. 1:5. 





; *Statements made are sustained by scripture. No effort is made to set forth 
an opinion. The purpose of this paper is to determine the Truth as taught in the Book. 
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. and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.—I John 1:7. 
These quotations are clear and definite and make other passages 
unnecessary. 


How Is Contact MADE WITH THE BLoop oF Jesus THAT SINS 
May BE Forciven? 


The contact is not made by or through prayer. The New Testa- 
ment scriptures are the supreme and only authority on how sins may 
be forgiven. 

Nine cases of conversion are reported in the Acts of the Apostles. 
In not a single case does the apostle or inspired teacher recommend 
prayer to the unsaved as a means of grace for the forgiveness of sins. 
If in doubt read about it in the second chapter of Acts. That reports 
the conversion of about three thousand souls, the Eighth Chapter re- 
ports on the Samaritans and the Ethiopian Eunuch—the ninth on the 
conversion of Paul—the tenth on the conversion of Cornelius—the 
sixteenth on Lydia and her household and also on the Philippian Jailor 
—the eighteenth on Crispus and Corinthians—and the nineteenth of 
the Ephesians. 

Paul prayed before conversion, but he had no instruction to do 
it. Simon committed sin after conversion and Peter told him to “pray 
God if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.” 

If the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin, and no one 
who believes the scriptures can doubt it, the unsaved must contact that 
blood in order to be saved. This contact is made through a system of 
religion set forth in the New Testament. Jesus and the Holy Spirit 
speaking through the inspired writers gave the plan to the world. This 
system of religion can be found nowhere else. 

It is usually called Faith in the Book. To distinguish it from the 
Jewish Law, Robert Milligan called it the “Scheme of Rédemption.” 
Dr. T. W. Brents called it the “Gospel Plan of Salvation.”’ 

When you ask of Mary Doe, “What is your faith?’ she replies, 
“T am Catholic.’’ This means that she is a member of that organization 
and makes some effort to live up to its doctrine. John Doe might say 
to the same question, “I am a Mormon,” and also tries to live up to the 
doctrine of his organization. Both of them refer to a system of 
Religion. 


Richard Doe answers that question by saying, “I am a Christian | 
and a member of the Church that was first organized on the Day of | 
Pentecost in Jerusalem as set forth in the second chapter of Acts.” | 
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s | The Faith of the New Testament is the Faith of the Church in which 
| Richard Doe has his membership. 





vias FAITH AS A SYSTEM 
‘INS ; The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart; 
; that is the word of Faith which we preach.—Rom. 10:8. 
7 { The apostles preached the system of Religion that was given them 
saa by the Holy Spirit. 
is may 
All scripture is given by inspiration of God and is profitable 
tl for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
_— righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
nmend furnished unto all good works.—II Tim. 3: 16-17. 
f sins. , oe 
| ie And the word of God increased ; and the number of disciples 
‘etal multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great company of 
ter re- the priests were obedient to the Faith.—Acts 6: 7. 
th , 
va a Felix . . . sent for Paul and heard him concerning the 
"Jail . Faith in Christ—Acts 24: 24. 
Jailor 
ath of . . . for if there had been a law given, which could have 
given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law. 
But the scripture hath concluded all under sin, that the 
to do promise by Faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
. “pray believe (believers, not yet Christians). But before Faith came 
a | we were kept under the law, shut up unto the Faith which 
a cai should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law (Jewish 
h ' System) was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that 
et that we might be justified by Faith (Christian System). But 
tem of | after that Faith is come we are no longer under a schoolmaster 
Spirit | (Law).—Gal. 3: 21-25. 
This} Therefore being justified by Faith (Christian System) we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.—Rom. 
om the | $28 
ption. . . . Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of 
: the law, but by the Faith of Jesus Christ, even we have 
replies, | believed in Jesus Christ,+that we might be justified by the 
ization Faith of Christ and not by the works of the law, for by the 
cht say works of the law shall no flesh be justified—Gal. 2: 16. 
» to the | Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by Faith with- 
tem of | out the deeds of the law.—Rom. 3: 28. 
| Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our Faith_— 
aristian Heb. 12: 2. 
Day of | Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the 


Acts. common salvation, it was needful for me to write unto you, 
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and exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the Faith 

which was once delivered unto the saints.—Jude 3. 

. . . and thou holdest fast my name and hast not denied my 

Faith.—Rev. 2: 13. 

Faith, in the scriptures quoted, refers to the complete program 
that brings about the conversion of an individual from darkness to 
light—from sinner to saint—from a servant of Satan to a servant of 
God. Saved by grace through Faith. 


BELIEF AND BELIEVERS 


Before showing how a sinner contacts the blood of Jesus and by 
it obtains the forgiveness of sins just a word about belief and believers. 

A believer believes in a few important, essential and fundamental 
doctrines taught in the New Testament, the virgin birth, the divinity 
of Jesus, his resurrection, his ascension and his miracles. The belief 
of these doctrines does not bring about the forgiveness of sins or make 
him a Christian. His belief does make him a believer, and a believer 
can become a Christian should he so desire. 


THE Faitu System Is OPEN ONLY TO BELIEVERS 


He came unto his own, and his own received him not, but as 

many as received him to them gave he power to become the 

Sons of God, even to them that believe on his name.—Jno. 

I: 11-12. 

This believing on his name is not the Faith that justified, but it 
prepares the unsaved so he can be justified. Read again very carefully 
the scriptures quoted above, Gal. 3:21-25 and Gal. 2:16. Paul had to 
believe before he could accept the Faith that saves. 

Belief must come before the unsaved is ready to become a child of 
the King. He becomes a child of the King through obedience to the 
Faith System which is open to believers everywhere and without regard 
to money or price. | 

The Faith that saves is a free gift of God, and Belief comes by 
hearing the Gospel preached by man to men. Belief is the result of 
testimony. The American Revised Version of the New Testament says: 


So Belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ—Romans 10: 17. 


And Simon Peter answered and said Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God.—Math. 16: 16. 


This statement by Peter was not Faith. It was Belief based on 
testimony. The testimony was the Life, teaching, and miracles of the 
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Master. Peter’s eyes had seen and his ears had heard and his heart 
believed the testimony. God revealed to Peter that “The testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.”’ 


The “Gospel Plan of Salvation’’—‘‘The Faith System” certainly 
came from God through the teaching of Jesus and the Holy Spirit; it 
is therefore God’s gift to man. 


By grace are ye saved, through Faith; and that not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God; not of works lest any man 
should boast. For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them.—Eph. 2: 8-10. 


The Prophet Isaiah looking into the future saw this system of 
Faith coming and said, “And a highway shall be there, and a way, 
and it shall be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall not pass 
over it; but it shall be for those; the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein.’”’—Isa. 35:8. 


TuHeE HIGHWAY OF FAITH 


Peter opens the gate to the highway on the Day of Pentecost in 
the first Gospel sermon. The sermon settled the question of Belief 
with the multitude, for the people cried out, “Men and Brethren, what 
shall we do?’ Then Peter said unto them, “Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus for the remission of sins and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.”—Acts 2: 37-38. 

For the believer the first station on the highway is, according to 
Peter, to repent. 


REPENT 


For I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentence.— Math. 9: 13. 


I tell you, Nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.— Lk. 13: 3. 


Repentance is essential to the forgiveness of sins, so much so that 
Jesus repeats this last quotation, word for word, in the fifth verse of 
the same Chapter, Luke 13: 5. 


And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent.—Acts 17: 30. 


Repentance is essential to salvation, but of itself it will not save. 
It is only a part of the Faith System. 
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CONFESSION 


The believer is told very plainly that confession is in the Faith 
System of salvation and therefore essential; but cannot save alone. It 


also is only a part. 


Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father who is in heaven; but 
whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in Heaven.—Math. 10: 32-33. 


For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.—Rom. 10: Io. 


Fight—the good fight of Faith (Faith System) lay hold on 
eternal life, where unto thou art called, and hath confessed 
a good confession before many witnesses.—I Tim. 6: 12. 


BAPTISM 


The essential point of the Faith System is in the baptism. The 
why of this paper is now to be told. The Jocation of the saving blood 
of the Master is just ahead. 


But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead 
already, they brake not his legs; but one of the soldiers 
with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came there 


out blood and water.—Jno. 19: 33-34. 


Blood and water together after death was something new then, 
and something unknown now except in the death of Jesus. It is time 
now to begin to think seriously. Jesus was dead when his blood was 
shed for the sins of the world and it is a fact that the blood and the 
water were together. Note this. 


Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, Verily I say 

unto thee except a man be born again he cannot see the 

Kingdom of God. . . . Verily, Verily I say unto thee 

except a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot 

enter into the Kingdom of God.—Jno. 3: 3-5. 

Jesus knew if anyone did. If this is Truth, what about it? If the 
Bible is not Truth, why bother about it? Real danger comes in accepting 
part of the Bible that pleases, and rejecting the part that displeases. 


Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into Mis death?—Rom. 6: 3. 


It seems the apostle made this statement because he knew that the 
blood shed for the sins of the world was shed when he was already dead. 
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Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death; that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the Glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.— 
Rom. 6: 4. 


The penitent believer contacts the blood of Jesus Christ that was 
shed for the forgiveness of his sins in the baptismal water. 

The American Revised Edition tells it plainly so “the wayfaring 
men’’ can understand. 


If we have become united with him in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.—Rom. 6:5. 


Sins are forgiven when we are united with Jesus in the likeness of 
his death (baptism) and the new life begins when we are raised up 
from the water in the likeness of his resurrection. 

It ought to be clear now that baptism is essential to the penitent 
believer who has made the good confession as Timothy made it before 
many witnesses. 

Are sins forgiven when a penitent believer thinks so, or when the 
New Testament says so? 


Howbeit one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side 
and straightway there came out blood and water. 


The penitent believer contacts the blood in the water during the 
act of baptism which is the likeness of our Lord’s death and then his 
sins are forgiven. He is raised from this watery grave in the likeness 
of Jesus’ resurrection to “walk in the newness of life’ ; having received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit to be his guide. 


And the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. 


For sin shall not have dominion over you; for ye are not 
under the law (Jewish System) but under Grace (Faith 
System).—Rom. 6: 14. 


But God be thanked that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 

have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine (Faith Sys- 

tem) which was delivered you (a gift of God).—Rom. 6: 17. 
* x 


Goop Works CoME AFTER CONVERSION 


For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.—Eph. 2: to. 


The Faith plan makes a Christian ‘‘created in Christ Jesus unto 
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good works.” Good works must follow conversion. On this point 
the Apostle James is authority. 


Ye see then by works a man is justified and not by Faith 
only.—Jas. 2: 24. 


But wilt thou know vain man that Faith without works is 
dead ?—Jas. 2: 20. 


For as the body without the spirit is dead, so Faith without 
works is dead also.—Jas. 2: 26. 


James the apostle tells a great truth when he says “Pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.””—Jas. 1: 27. 

Good works immediately follow Faith or Faith dies immediately: 


Add to your Faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and to 
knowledge temperance; and to temperance patience; and to 
patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; 
and to brotherly kindliness charity.—II Pet. 1: 5-7. 


But he that lacketh these things is blind—and hath for- 
gotted that he was purged from his old sins.—II Pet. 1:9. 


Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. 
For it is God which worketh in you both to will and do 
of his good pleasure.—Phil. 2: 12-13. 


This statement, imperfectly stated, is supposed to lead thinkers 
to believe the following to be Gospel Truth. 
* * * 
The Faith System came through God’s agencies, and therefore a 
free gift of God. 


* * * 


The mission of Jesus to the world was to bring salvation to the lost. 
* * * : 
Salvation—the forgiveness of sins—comes, not by good works, 
but by and through the shed blood of the Christ. 
x * * 
The shed blood of Jesus is not reached by the unsaved through 
prayer. 
* . * 
The Gospel Plan of salvation as set forth in the New Testament 
is usually known by the name Faith in the New Testament. 
x * xx 


Belief, is not faith, but is a result of testimony. 
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Belief prepares a sinner so he can be saved from his sins, through 


the Faith System of Religion. 
* > ** 


selief, repentance, confession and baptism are all essential to 


salvation: neither can save without the others. 
* * * 


Belief is the beginning and baptism is the finish in the forgiveness 
of sins. 
* * * 
The unsaved contacts the blood of Christ (the saving element) in 


baptism (the likeness of the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus). 
* x * 


The Scheme of Redemption is the Faith set forth in the New 
Testament and is the free gift of God. 
* * * 
After admittance into the kingdom, Good /Vorks are essential to 
stay in the kingdom. 











ECCLESIASTICAL LAW IN OUR SEMINARIES 
By 
Norton F. Branp 


HE CURRICULA of theological seminaries, as of all schools, 

should be kept abreast with the times. Stagnation in this respect 

spells decay. That our churches are aware of this is evident from 
a survey of the last forty years, during which theological education has 
materially broadened. Few schools confine instruction to the old 
staples, exegetical, historical, dogmatic and practical theology. All the 
larger seminaries now offer courses in sociology, the psychology and 
philosophy of religion, church administration, etc. 

In view of this advancement it is remarkable that not a single Prot- 
estant seminary has to date made provision for instruction in Ecclesias- 
tical Law. Not so the alert Roman Church; for the past ten years it 
has been required in all its seminaries. 

By ecclesiastical law we mean the public or secular law dealing 
with religion, ministers and churches. Every local church has two 
sides, a spiritual and a temporal, and every minister has both spiritual 
and temporal functions. It is of vital importance that pastors be well 
grounded in this branch, which treats of church and minister in their 
temporal relations. 

The minister is constantly dealing with corporations (local 
churches) chartered by the State, which prescribes their powers and 
disabilities. They are administered by trustees whose duties are largely 
regulated by statute. They handle trusts, dedications and endowments, 
a trinity of troublesome subjects. The church property with which 
they are charged may be mortgaged, leased or sold, and while retained 
must be insured and safeguarded against suits for negligence, nuisance 
and trespass, and mechanics’ liens. Few weeks pass but the busy pastor 
is confronted by some legal question. 

The State also accords the minister certain privileges and confers 
upon him certain authority. He is everywhere authorized to solemnize 
marriages. The public law governing marriage is extensive, the subject 
full of pitfalls. If unversed in its principles he is fairly certain sooner 
or later to hit a snag. Then again, the law governing the call, compen- 
sation, tenure and removal of pastors is a matter in which he is directly 
interested. 

Finally, in these days of storm and stress, every minister should 
be thoroughly posted in the matter of religious liberty, with its many 
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grave questions touching the church in wartime, compulsory military 
service, Oaths, etc. 

To qualify a minister in this branch with its many ramifications, 
something more than a makeshift is required; something more than 
casual reference to a book on the library shelf, or attending a lecture or 
two for which no credit is given, or asking of a lawyer gratuitous ad- 
vice. It is a branch in which a minister needs thorough grounding, 
which cannot be secured short of three hours a week for a full semester. 

A minister’s ignorance of Ecclesiastical Law is no more excusable 
than would be ignorance of Commercial Law in a merchant, or of 
Military Law in a professional soldier. [Everyone should be versed in 
the law as it affects his own profession. 

Some may object that the curricula of our theological seminaries 
is already over crowded. That objection need not be considered. It 
is always raised where there is talk of broadening a curriculum. 








RELIGION WITH A GOD 
By 
ARTHUR HowtMEs, Pu. D. 


R. A. C. GARNETT’S newly published book, A Realistic 
Philosophy of Religion,’ deserves special attention and a wide 
reading by both the clergy and laymen for many reasons. It 

represents the most recent thought upon this most ancient and venerable 
subject of religion. It arrives at a religion with a God, and that God is 
a person. This it does by the empirical method without appealing to 
revelation or to innate ideas as premises for logical deductions, or by 
postulating God as a necessary being to explain what we perceive. If 
philosophy is a search for unity, this study is a true philosophy of 
religion. And it does not fall short of unity by resting its case upon a 
pluralistic humanism, but pushes onward to a logical conclusion in One 
God, and does that without any offence to our genuinely scientific 
method of research beginning with facts observed from which general 
conclusions may be legitimately drawn. Unlike the procedure of the 
older cosmological theists of Pope’s line: ““From Nature up to Nature’s 
God,” this writer proceeds: From man up to man’s God, a God who 
cannot be of a lower order of being than the one with which he begins. 


It is with a thorough agreement in the fundamental thesis of this 
work that we presume to call special attention to it in the following 
resume and comments, both inspired by admiration for a comprehensive 
and detailed piece of work of noble proportions, pursued with an un- 
wavering faith in a theistic religion. The erudition displayed is abund- 
ant. The author’s style, as in all his books, is clear, easy, concise, a 
pleasure to read. He does not shirk difficulties, nor remain satisfied 
with superficial descriptions which, like Bulwer Lytton’s old man’s 
stories, omitted no detail except the point. If, as a reader, we expressed 
a wish it would be for the elimination of much quotation and discussion 
of other opinions, which disturb the continuity of the author’s own clear 
dialectic, often in better style than the quotations used. Our chief di- 
vergence from his presentation is in the difference of emphasis we put 
upon self-respect as a broader basis for this kind of theism than the 
author puts upon a kindred sentiment of good will to others. 

If we look upon this search for God in human experience as a 
purposive endeavor, we can state the end first, and then study how the 
author arrives at it. The end appears in Chs. IX and X, both entitled 
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“The Nature of God.” To arrive at that conception, Ch. VIII defines 
“The Nature of Man,” aiid Ch. V, discovers ‘“The Essential Ideal’’ in 
' man’s structure; all done by a method described in Ch. I, “Methods and 
Views.” Ch. III, a very important study given to conversion, describes 
aid “The Birth of Religion in the individual,’ while Ch. III, tells how it 
aatie arose in the race. Then, since religious people form groups, Ch. VI 
wi treats “The Great Society,” with its vital problem of fitting the indi- 
. It vidual into a society without the loss of his moral freedom or personal- 
erable ity. Other chapters present minor problems. The Epilogue, Ch. XI, 
30d is “The Christian Faith,” presents one of the most important components 
a I in the experience of a theistic religion, one to which this whole work 
= by leads. Though the subject matter is necessarily large and complex, it 
e. If can be readily apprehended by its central and prevailing concept—per- 
hy of son. This idea gives coherence and philosophic unity to the multitude 
* of cognate problems touched upon, often with quick and ready insight. 
. One We begin with a person, an organism, presenting identity in diversity, 
ntific | expressed in consciousness the sentiment of self respect craving unity, 
eneral which integrates the natural man, and inspires him to maintain an eter- 
of the nal progress in development consisting of his realization in himself of 
aures the Ideal, the Perfect Person, God. 
who Though the problems treated are many, they can be reduced to two: 
as Is there a God? If so, what kind of a God is he? Or, stated more 
f this succinctly: the Being and Nature of God. The conclusion that God is 
owing the Perfect Person brings with it a train of problems: immanence and 
ensive transcendence, omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, with the anci- 
in un- ent problem of evil (pp. 106ff), and then the conflict between morality 
bund- and religion, between the individual and society, personal religion with 
“ise, a the social Gospel, definition of religion, the claims of one religion to 


isfied | being the only true one, the warfare between science and religion, and 


man s with mechanistie materialistic philosophies, and the oppositions between 
ressed religious organizations and the political states, and the war of religion 
ussion with religion and sect with sect. In such a chaos we might be lost did 
1 clear 


we not begin with man as the central earthly figure in this vast concourse. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BrsBte For Every Day Reapinc. Edited by Louis M. Notkin. 
Samuel Curl, Inc., New York. 


This is another popular edition of the Book of Books, apparently 
designed for holiday and perhaps overseas presentation purposes. It is 
practically the same work as the volume known as The Quotable Bible 
published about a year ago. The object of the book appears to be to 
preserve the original beauty and nobility of the King James version 
along with an honest effort to eliminate such portions of the text as 
have been rendered obsolete by changing conditions. The Hebrew 
genealogies and other material of this type possesses little value to a 
Jew at the present time, to say nothing of a Christian. Some of the 
language of the older English texts has changed meaning during the 
last four or five centuries. The famous quotation from the Sermon 
on the Mount “Take no thought for the morrow”’ certainly did not 
mean what the words appear to represent today. All revised versions 
correctly render the passage “Be not anxious,’ which, however, is not 
what the words seem to say in the older version. This volume takes 
care of all such matters and is essentially both readable and quotable. 
It is a good book to place in the hands of high school or college students 
who have not had any traditional upbringing in the Christian faith. It 
is also a good work to supply those who have some curiosity as to the 
Bible but who really have made no attempt to read it. The new 
edition is reduced in price and is even more attractive in appearance 
than was the old text. It will no doubt achieve wide-spread popularity. 

F. D. KERSHNER. 


A FuncTioninG Evpersuip. By W. R. Walker. The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1942. $0.35. 


The whole matter of ecclesiastical organization has been largely 
taboo with the followers of the Campbells and Stone in the Restoration 
Movement of the 19th century. Accepting the scriptures as their only 
authority in such considerations, they developed a rather loosely inter- 
preted congregational polity which in many instances laid particular 
emphasis upon the eldership. As a matter of fact, the references to this 
group of officers in the New Testament are very sparse and permit 
a maximum of freedom in the choice, jurisdiction and functions of the 
officiary. The office itself was unquestionably taken over from the 
Jewish synagogue, which in turn had adopted it from earlier ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil practice. There was a disposition on the part of many of 
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our early churches to give exaggerated authority and power to the elder. 
He was ordained for life and when a regular minister was secured for 
the flock the highest distinction he could achieve was to usurp the title 
of elder. In some communities ministers are thus referred to as “Elder 
So and So,”’ even down to the present day. There was not the disposi- 
tion to separate the elder from the minister, which obtains in the Pres- 
byterian polity. At the same time in certain quarters there was a tend- 
ency to reject the term pastor as applying to the minister because it 
was held that according to the scriptures it was applicable only to elders. 
Since the word means “shepherd,” we can only accept this distinction 
if we assume that all the shepherding in the congregation is to be done 
by the elders and none by the minister. Some of the early reformers 
used the word bishop as synonymous with elder, Alexander Campbell 
himself being of this number. In process of time however it was 
found confusing to continue the practice. The other word, which 
means the same thing, ‘‘presbyter,’’ was never extensively employed 
in our history. 


There is a considerable body of literature dealing with the elder- 
ship in the records of the Disciples of Christ. Alexander Campbell’s 
Christian System, Robert Milligan’s Scheme of Redemption, W. L. 
Hayden’s Church Polity, M. M. Davis’ The Eldership, Charles P. 
Butler’s The Eldership, Bert Wilson’s Know Your Local Church, 
and now W. R. Walker’s A Functioning Eldership, all present in- 
teresting discussions of the subject. Dr. Walker’s book was published 
during the latter part of 1942, and a review copy reached us only a few 
weeks ago. It contains twelve chapters dealing with such subjects as 
“Historical Backgrounds,” “New Testament Words Describing the 
Eldership,” “Scriptural Qualifications of the Eldership,” “The Elder- 
ship and Teaching,” “‘The Eldership and Discipline,” “The Eldership 
and Evangelism,” “The Eldership and Missions,” “The Eldership and 
Public Worship,” “Congregational Responsibilities in Developing Of- 
ficers,” “Suggestions as to Election Procedures,” “Elders Cooperating 
with other Church Officers,” “Preparation of Elders for their Work.” 


The treatment of the above topics is characterized by the sanity, 
frankness and clarity for which the author is noted. There is nothing 
especially novel about the positions taken in the book, but this is, from 
the writers standpoint, all the more to its credit. Dr. Walker is not 
quite sure whether the requirement that an elder should be the husband 
of one wife refers solely to possible polygamist practices at that time, or 
whether it can cover a wider range of interpretation. He is sure how- 
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ever that the language used here makes it impossible for a woman to 
be an elder. | 
This book is especially adapted to pedagogical use and should prove 
thoroughly helpful for that purpose. It is a worthy addition to the | 
works which have preceded it in this field. 
F. D. KERSHNER. 
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AVID PELLETT, M. A. ( Butler, ’37), sends us a copy of his 
bulletin from the Madison, Wisconsin church. Dr. A. C. Gar- 
nett, formerly of the School of Religion faculty and now of the 

Department of Philosophy of the University of Wisconsin, is one of 
the officers of this church. A review of Dr. Garnett’s new text on the 
Philosophy of Religion appears in this issue of SHANE. We understand 
that Mr. Pellett has completed all of his residence requirements for the 
Doctorate of Philosophy at the University of Chicago. We quote the 
following from the news section of ‘The Christian” (The Madison 


church bulletin) : 


“Dr. A. C. Garnett reviewed his new book, A Realistic Philosophy 
of Religion, for the Ministerial Association in November. He has 
been reviewing the book for various church groups.” 

Mrs. Honta Hedger, for more than a decade secretary of the 
School of Religion, was called to California by the continued illness of 
her aunt early in November, 1942. Mrs. Hedger has helped to prepare 
copy for the SHANE from the inception of the magazine, and most of 
our readers are doubtless acquainted with her and her work. The 
faculty and student body of the school are unanimous in their regret 
because of the necessity for her leaving the institution. Mrs. Hedger’s 
new home is at 1281 N. Harper Avenue, Hollywood, California. Her 
place is being filled by Herbert J. \Wilson, Placement Secretary of the 
School of Religion, M. A. (41), B. D. (737). 


Two members of our staff during the past two years have retired 
from active service with us this year. Professor Bruce L. Kershner, 
for seventeen years head of the New Testament Department in the 
School of Religion, became Professor Emeritus in June, 1942 and 
Dr. Peyton H. Canary, Jr., Assistant Professor of Religious Education, 
accepted a position as minister of the West Christian Church, Amarillo, 
Texas. We shall miss both of these men from our immediate fellowship. 


W. A. Fite of Christian Normal Institute replies to W. J. Lhamon’s 
criticism of his article, ‘‘A Statement of Faith’’: 


“My Dear Bro. Lhamon : 

“Am in receipt of your critique on my article in THE SHANE 
Quarterty. And when I say critique I mean critique for you had no 
word of commendation about it. You might have had at least some 
good word about the paragraphs on LOVE and LIBERTY. 

“As to the name. If we as a people want to be known as christians 
only, and that has been our position from the beginning, I see no sec- 
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tarianism in that unless we adopt and manifest the sectarian spirit, 
which, of course we ought not to do. Nor is it any reflection on us 
because other christians want to be christians plus. If you know your 
Greek of Acts 11: 26, you know that the name christian was given by 
divine revelation, for it is the word charidzo not kaleo and which every 
place else means a revelation. So ‘perhaps the disciples of the apostolic 
age never decided the matter finally’ but God did. 

“As to the restoration of the New Testament Church. You ask 
whether we want to restore the Jerusalem, Antioch or the Corinthian? 
Why didn’t you put in the Galatian church too and remind me that they 
were fools since Paul says to them ‘O foolish Galatians, who hath be- 
witched you?’ You know that when we as a people talk of restoring 
the New Testament Church, we mean not any particular or local 
church, for all of them spoken of in the N. T. had their faults, except 
the Philippian ; but we are talking about the ideal of the New Testament 
Church, which runs like a golden thread through the Acts and epistles, 
and especially described in Ephesians 4: 4-16. Of course the errors of 
the local churches which are pointed out and condemned by the apostles 
we do not want to restore, and anybody with ordinary intelligence can 
know that. 

“As to the New Testament plan of salvation. You call my atten- 
tion to several cases of conversion, all of which except Paul’s were be- 
fore the day of Pentecost. We as a people have always said that the 
book of Acts was the book of conversions and the models for the 
church. Would you say that we were wrong in that? All who were 
saved before the Day of Pentecost were saved on different terms than 
those since, for not until Christ’s death, resurrection and ascension 
could the gospel be preached in its fulness, and the terms of salvation 
made clear. People may be saved on terms different from those given 
in the Acts, but if they are they are saved not within but without the 
covenanted mercies of God. I put no limitations on God’s mercy. 

“T see nothing wrong with the statement I made in reference to 
the Scriptures. It has been our position from the beginnings of our 
movement. Surely you believe the Bible is inspired if you accept 2 
Tim. 3: 16-17, 1 Pt. 1: 21, John 14: 26, 16: 13, Psalm 12:6, 119: 89, 
etc. | 

“T fear that you greatly misunderstood my motive and purpose in 
this statement. I have been grieved over what I fear is another coming 
cleavage in our Brotherhood, and I would do anything reasonable and 
scriptural to avert it. Knowing our Communion reasonably well, hav- 
ing ministered in various places, I was of the opinion that the statement 
represented the beliefs of the rank and file of our communion. As my 
article states, I got the suggestion for the statement from Churchill's 
and Roosevelt’s eight points of agreement for the Allied nations, and I 
hoped that some one might work out a statement upon which we could 
unite and we might be saved from another division. The statement is 
not so different from that which Garfield gave us many years ago, and 
with which you are no doubt familiar. Many other of our preachers 
have done a similar thing from time to time and used them in Bulletins, 
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etc., so aS to educate the public on the position of our people. Many 
of our own people do not know what we believe, and many outsiders do 
not have the faintest idea of what our church stands for; I have even 
met people who confused us with the Christian Scientists. 

“IT enjoyed your article in SHANE on ‘Whence Pacifism?’ very 
much. I saw much good in it. 

‘‘My hope and prayer is that our people may get together some 
way, some how. 

“With very best wishes, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
W. A. Fite.” 


The following is clipped from, a letter addressed to us by C. B. 
Titus: 


“T have just read your able article in October issue of THE SHANE 
QUARTERLY ; and, as usual, while complimenting you on your study as 
a whole, must take exception to your maligning (if I may be permitted 
that word) the sacred scriptures. It seems to me you could not have 
used balder language in affirming that “Christian Church’ is in the 
New Testament than on page 276, viz: 

“*The unity of the early Christian Church, as far as we can gain 
a picture of it in the New Testament, was one which permitted the 
farthest diversity possible.’ 

“This knowing when you penned that sentence that ‘Christian 
Church’ is not now nor ever has been in the Greek, Latin or Aramaic 
New Testament. Further, I cannot believe that your eyes have ever 
seen the word combination ‘Christian Church’ in any authentic litera- 
ture of the first thirteen centuries A. D.” 


Brother Titus sends us a letter addressed to John G. Alber: 


“Dear Brother Alber : 

“T was much interested in reading, in October issue of THE SHANE 
QUARTERLY, the account of your Christian Church, and below I will 
tell you why. 

“You give its essential characteristics as, (1) Adequate, (2) Prac- 
tical, (3) Plain without and Rich within, and (4) It Should Reflect 
the New Testament doctrine. On this last you remark: ‘Its length 
twice that of its width’ . . . is a brilliant suggestion for an ideal 
‘Christian Church’; and you further make it ‘a sanctuary where the 
ministers, teachers, musicians’ ef. al. ‘all perform their service in the 
light of the Word of God.’ Albeit, aside from there being no ‘Christian 
Church’ in the Word of God, His Word declares His Son to be ‘the 
light of the world’ (Jn. 8:12), and ‘where two or three are gathered 
together in His name, there is He in the midst’ (Mt. 18: 20)—‘a true 
church of Christ,’ as you affirm. 

“By the way, the ‘Disciples of Christ’ which you state represent a 
movement with a very definite message, “Where the scriptures speak, 
we speak,’ and that they have ‘great need for fostering a better archi- 
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tecture and education,’ seem entirely unknown to the same New Testa- 
ment Word of God! And the description of your (‘my’) ‘ideal Chris- 
tian Church’ follows hard on that of the Temple of Solomon, which 
you say is ‘the most perfect revelation of God before Jesus Christ,’ 
albeit God’s Son declares: ‘Before Abraham was I am’ (Jn. 8: 58). 

‘It has been my privilege to trace the profane history of ‘Christian 
Church’ from its inception in the writings of John Huss about A. D. 
1412, on through the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and thus far in the 2oth 
century, and your article makes me the more interested in finding in 
profane history your (‘my’) Christian Church. And you may be the 
very one to help me in the quest. Is your ‘my ideal Christian Church’ 
found in any document other than this your article in October SHANE 
QUARTERLY ? 

“N. B. should you in any profane historical literature find an 
earlier date for ‘Christian Church’ than A. D. 1412, a $50 award awaits 
your authentic disclosure at the Alfalfa County National Bank of 
Oklahoma. And if, by any chance, your financial resources are such 
that a paltry $50 would be no consequence to you, yet doubtless your 
generous make-up would give it to some one less fortunate than 
yourself. 

“T will gladly see to your getting the award, so awaiting your 
earliest response, I am, 

“Sincerely yours for Christ and the church, Eph. 5: 32, ‘on earth 


as in heaven’ (Mt. 6: 10), 
CHARLES Buttz TitTwvs.” 





